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ABSTRACT 

With the growing demand and the growing need for 
continuing education programs, there is an accompanying need for 
establishing, maintaining, transferring, and recognizing a uniform 
measurement of participation ia noncredit continuing education. The 
proposal seeks to define the circumstances under which noncredit 
continuing education might lend itself to measurement and 
documentation in more or less standard terms. Sponsors of organized 
learning experiences will be encouraged to refer to their programs as 
continuing education so they can be considered as part of the area of 
concern. Sponsors will also be encouraged to use continuing education 
units (CEU;s) in their program descriptions. The CEU has many 
advantages, and standards in its application should be established. 
Other standards to be considered are adequate descriptions o£ the 
continuing education experiences, maintaining records, and assessing 
qualitatively individual performances* This system would offer a 
broi^d range of benefits to individuals, instructors^ administrators, 
institutions, employers, organizations, and government agencies. 
(AG) 
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KLI^ll-MTS OF A SYSTf.H FOR TIIK iJNTFOf{>l MltASU REMBNI 

. : ■ ' or VAL vfiOTFAriOM in continoino education ''^loStAutHtlVifli^''' 
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, , tOUCATlON 

4 C>OCUVENT HAS BEEN R£(>»0 

Paul J. OroKnn, University Kxtcnslon ?me p^e'.Si'^^iL^^ ''^^E'^fo '^'^o^ 

^ ^ ^^^sON OR 0^lG6^^^AT^0N ORIGIN 

Untvcriilty of Wisconsin ^A*?roM^:^t;^^^^^ 

J^J^^ EDUCATION POSa»ON Oft POtfCV 

A. P rob I <n | H t a t cmo n t — "^"""^ ~ ' '^'^ 

Tiie body of knowledge la now thought by many to double every ten years. This 
newly recogtUzed phenomenon suggestJJ that continuing education in both vocational 
^ und avocatlonnl fields should be pursued diligently by persons In all walks o£ life. 

S There is no escaping the need for a persistent level of educational effort through- 
out life, particularly for professionals and socially conscious adults, if they are 
to maintain the skills and awareness that arc essential to understanding the chang- 
ing frame of reference In which man must learn to work and live. 

To compound the problem and the confusion, the great variety of formats and 
sources of sponsorship through v;hlch noncredit continuing education may be obtained 
do not lend themselves to the ca?.y and natural aggregation of an Individual record 
of participation in response to clear need* Despite the Inherent weaknesses re* 
suiting from the fragmentation and diversity of continuing education as we know it 
to exist, we see many signs today of institutions, organisations and individuals 
seeking to "fonaall^o" Infonnal education, One objective in these programs Is to 
make the p.jirsult of new knowledge more attractive as a way of personal and profes- 
sional developmenti A further expectation of such systematic efforts is to bridge, 
in total or in part, the '/educational gap'* that confronts both the general adult 
|J^^\d the practicing professional who have been away from formal learning channels 
for any substantial period of time. Some 30 of these programs, both newly tjmerging 
and well established, and under both Institutional and organizational sponsorship, 
have been Identified nationally as espousing these objectives. 

Three common elements characterize these many examples of burgeoning Interest in 
the recognition of continuing education: 

I, There Is a broad base of Interest In these potentials whether viewed geograplit- 
cally, by educational content, by audience or discipline served, or by the nature of 
organizational sponsorship. 

2» There is a tense of urgency in many of these efforts that suggests the time is 
now right for a concerted national movement directed to the single objective of 
recognizing achlevcmGnt in continuing education. 

3. Virtually all programs announced to date for purposes of recognizing partlctpa* 
tlon in continuing education arc end-product oriented vith very fey specifics as 
to how tlie level ot Individual effort ir to be quantlfledj preserved^s a transcript 
record^ or transferred and built upon from place to place as the individual pro* 
greases through a life-long career* Yet that individual needs to be able to accum*^ 
uUte, update and transfer his recov<3 of continuing education throughout life as 
he faces/a succession of hurdles with respect to maintaining proficiency In his 
\jj cho$en line of endeavor. Indeed > the very suggestion of education as a continuous 
^'^lil|lMlt|lffi roposi W In which the ihd ividual f 11 't$\<M^WS^W 

plIllillilR in::'^r:rc:ason^^^ 

^|itt4 ;|f|ff£^if^^^^^ ft6dd to learn of n6W divfloptaeiiti oft th^ gdHfSf th 



_ lli whdfchir hS b6 a confi<irncd general adult or a rdsportsibl6 practtttdift^ 

rf:j||||||||f|||^^^ 

of further developments in many of these known 

ERs[Ci*^ Chairman, National Task Force on the Uniform System of Measurement for Non- 
H=r— ~x^41t Contlnui^ 
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ventures and among other nc^uly ovolvlu); piograma of a t^imLlav natuvc that ate IntLMid* 
cd to serve a variety of opcclal InUuoriL .u'Oi\a; l>at there Is t\\e complementary prob- 

\ity that a number of woak aaci ot'Lou iiKonipaClblc proy^rams no a>attor how well 
Irtccntloned or supported by their reiipoctlve lnttu<?st groups -- arc about to bo pat* 
torencd after one or auoil^cr of tl%e v.irious rnoid.'> that havo been faslilonod to date* 
thus the time is at hand to unite the forces and interests at all levels of Instruc* 
tlon and from all points o£ vlev/ for purposes of (istabllsfjlugi mintalnlng, trans- 
ferring and recognl/.ing a ualform moasureinont: of participation in noncred^t contin- 
uing education. 

The several objectives ot this proposal are detailed In the outline and discus- 
sion that follows. When these several steps arc tdkon by a substantial number of 
sponsorc of eoulinulni', education, a new and much needed system for the measureraent 
of participation by iadivlduals in continuing education will be well on its way to- 
v»ard national acceptance. At the snme tini.^j, the incentives supplied individuals, 
societies, employers and educational institutions alike will serve to enhance the 
Importance, support and acceptance uow accorded noncrodlt continuing education. 

B. Deflnltt on of Coat inuln.^ ^ E ducation 

Tlie task force is concerned with only tlie noncrodlt portion of the broader body 
of knowledge transfer commonly referred to as contltkulng education. Units of meas- 
urement and appropriate opportunities for recognition already exist for those seg- 
nents of continuing education that arc oriented toward a diploma, a skill certifi- 
cate or a degree • Concern is not manifested la this discussion about the targe body 
of informal education that is carried on by individuals outside of oiganieed chan- 
nels and without recognizable sponsorship or instruction. This area of one's educa- 
ti'^n Includes selective and gentiral reading, exposure to the communications media, 
t el, ftltn3, discussion groups , attendance at meetings, community and social actl* 
^ ici'3S, dialogs, exchanges of correspondence etc . 

It Is the intent of this proposal to give greater credence to one's education ob- 
;alned through organised learning rxperiencos that do not, for one reason or another, 
^erit the award of formal credit. Thus we perceive a hierarchy of education con* 
tlsttng of f ormal education ^ none re d It continuing; o ducat ion and informal educatlon > 
;t la the ml<idle ground, noacrodit cojitinulng education* that lends Itself readily 
:o the , measurement and documentation In more or less standard terms. This proposal 
eeks to define the circumstances under which that may be^on^» 

To further the identification and recognition of nonctadlt continuing education 
,n this context, all Institutional and organUaclonal sponsors of organized learning 
xpetlences that Impart noncredlt education to post high school adults will be en- 
ouraged to refer to their educational opportunities in all Instances as continuing 
ducatlon * This Is a simple matter In and of Itself, but its Importance as a first 
fcep lies in the fact that there must be a readily recognisable and reproducible 
hdracterlstlc that defines a substance whenever we propose to Identify and measure 
t for any purpose whatsoever. The consistent use of the terminology ^'continuing 
tducatlon*' to describe noncredlt education in organtiiod formats serves the purpose 
>f gathering all of this knowledge transfer of meaningful and purposeful proportions 
,ftt6;>a f^n^ Once there, It later may be readily Identified, measured, 

llfl|4uM^ transferred and recognised for constructive purposes . These properties 

fe)fscpntln^ may be applied equally under the propo<:;ed system regardless 

)|j foiftillv ^^^^^^^ content, level, audience, purpose, etc., will be developed 

'iSSilll^^^^^^ ; ■ r _ - ; , g 

^^■^^ ^r i^iMiM the Continu ing Kduc^ti on Uni t 

^& education is tl\e common denominator that describes 

O' lowiedge and behavior acquired though organized learning experience that are 
^ERJC«ttedlately or directly applicable to a skill certificate, a license, a diploma^ 
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or a degree/ To further objectlvoi; o[ tho n.ition.il tnsk Corce, it next becomes 
necessary for tho cipon^orn of coiUlnuinu i^ilucaiion opportunities to lefcr to their 

crings In toiias of ?J?JJj;jli^ili}rj.Jri'l^SiUJ 2!^ clerlvctl fron the formcitj con* 

tent, jicopc and tluracion of oach contin'uurj cducatiou proi;ram. Thoije newly defined 
unlta vlll no doubr come to bo known various>ly In time as "c. c» units "c. e. u%," 
or, simply, "q/* 

The c onti mi In ^» od ucaLto n unit l3 def Ineit a;? ton hourn o f pavtlctpati on In an or * 
Ranized c ontinuLn>\ ^^I'A9^'L^\^1I^ .^'^nP^'^^f ^^^^ uponfiort^hlj and (luallf led 

instr uction or <KrooLion. Notice that course duration, vosponsible sponsorship 
and qualifictl leiulorshlp all are Implicit In this definition* The unit is to be 
neither taken nor ^jlvcn li^jhtly. 

This unit represents a suCfLciontly smnll amount of participation in continuing 
education that it will be possible for an individual to accumulate a substantial 
number of them over limited periods of time. This comparatively rapid pace of ac- 
cumulation of units r>hould provide essential individual incentives and motivation 
for purposes of fulfilling one's continuing; education obligation again and again 
throughout a forty-year career; 

At the same time, the unit avoids the direct recognition of 'instructional hours" 
coTnmonly associated witl\ various training projr*riims involving apprentices, the mili- 
tary, specific job skills, and vocationally oriented programs. This unit o£ measure 
compares favorably, on the other hand, with the qunrter-hour of credit already es- 
tablished as a minimum, although n significant cind acceptable threshold level of 
learning effort by a post hifjh school student In a formal education program. Thus 
>Sc unit should earn immediate vrcognltlon a\aong educators and the general public 
,lkc as a new unit of attractive and manageable proportions when applied to non- 
c red It continuing education. 

The c. Ci unit tias the further advantage of being computed simply for all forroats 
and durations of continuing education projjrammlng wherever contact hours or their 
equivalent can be determined* Included in this system arc classes, lectures, work- 
shops, seminars, symposia, Institutes, short courses, etc., wherever a ready ac- 
counting may be mr ' of organized hours or Instruction or participation in a learn- 
ing s-ituat ion. Surely a constructive by-product of this development will be the 
more nearly standard definition of the various formats in continuing education so 
that their respective knowledge transfers and c. e. units will be more consistent. 

Any other measure of educational content based on semesters , trimesters , quarters 
etc, , whether for credit or noncredit, may also be readily converted into equivalent 
c. e. u. because of the decimal nature of the matter unitv This convenience makes 
It possible to describe any continuing education learning experience to the nearest 
one* tenth unit, as measured initially in contact hours* 

Continuing education units may be added simply and directly in their decimal nota 
tion ^ilthout th<^ typical concern about handling common fraction or their proKlmate 
sums when working with quarters, thirds and halves of units as is often necessary 
'l^^otWh^^^ of compiling an educational record. This problem of accumolating 

l^it^^dacaltfdna I record In traditional systems is even more aggravated when trans fer- 
Iflttg ynlts between one system and another despite the fact that all have their orl* 
J Hfi^ ifi^t^^^ hours of participation, the basis of this recommendation* 

4l«|k»|t6^^^^^^ study (known variously as home study or correspondence s^tudy), 

assigned reading, theses, term papcr.i , field trips, laboratory exercises, research, 

_ rt writing, public presentations, demonstrated skills, etc. These learning 
I^Ci^l^^ric^^ not lend themselves to the direct computation of c, e. u» in terms 
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of hours sptnt v/orklng nlono i\\ carvyinj'. out tiio p svlicular a.^Mlgmioiil to tlic point 
that the wcv; kuowliHly;G ^icquivo.il l.\l.tM i>i.iy \lomonsi:i aLi*d ii^ lormr» of a pjper, a 
pi jntatlon or in lUo ioiM\ ol a ri^port on an ixp'MinuMit . Ih': acluiil houis ot In- 
volvement per c. t; . u. in tlioyo loruiaLu luiy.lii I)0 i;ovoral i:iia<'S Huil r(j<|iiirod In 
others when uinlor rniiiOiilato clasiuooui iiiij 1 1 uc L Ion , Itowov^u', i?uaHar di;it Inct ion« 
iiay bo Cound In xicadcmlc oxporLonci^ whi^ro tlio li(>ui?j o£ student ol'l'ort per liour ap- 
)llcablo toward credit may v^cy by as r.mch as five to ono^ OopcndJng upon the par- 
clculat subject and leainlng Coinat. 

The University of lUsconfitn, for oxamplo^ has a I ugo ptogrnm of independent 
itudy at both hi^;h :jchool and college lovcla and covoiing both the credit and con- 
tinuing education spectra. These coursns aio so dcvsl^>ned at the college, level that 
'.Ight aaalgnmcuts equate to one sctnetiter-hovkr oi: ct'odLt. In a system of I6*vjeck 
icmcsters, each aiislgnmcnt in tho coirospondenoe study format equates to t^^o hours 
)f classroom participation and a typical E(nu' to si:< lioiirs of outside reading and 
iroblem solving. In practice, LhereCoie, a raaj;e oL six to ci^^ht total hours are 
required for the completion oE a r;in^:lo v;rlttcn a?3:5ianiaent in the independent study 
format. This is a factor thai; the cxporioiiccd Independent j;tvidy instructor can 
jauge luite clo.^cly in outlininj* liLs :nibject atd v/rtting tho course syllabus. In 
:he notation oC thi« report, each arijij'^ittont iw the UV/ mold equals 0*2 c.e.u., al- 
hough the individual enrolled in tlli^i Icarnini; foiTitat is expected to spend a total 
if six to eight hours in enrniug this amount oC reco;>nition. 

The question then comes to raind,^'lJhy doeu the typical participant earn full 
recognition for the hours spent in a two-day conference?'' Here the rationale is 
:hat he very often biiugs a background of pertinent experience to that conference 
in*^ therefoxe can asslioilate related information rapidly without background develop- 
1 . That it;, the adult Icaiiicv can gain a v;ork\up, knov;ledge in subjects close to 
1.3 field of employment v/ith less e:<Uaur>tivo detail than the classical student who 
roaches one new field of study after another as he moves from classroom to class- 
oom. On thu otl cr hand, when the adult learner moves into a totally foreign field, 
8 in the example of extending his skill in maf-Uomatics , he too V'ill have to spend 
Itne on outside reading asslgnpionts and pvobloiti solving sesoions to acquire mastery 
f the new subject. These diotinctions in the approaches to learning will have to 
e taken Into account by the sponsors of continuing education as they begin to apply 
he c**e. unit to their offerings. 

- Application of the Continu ing Kdueat ion Unit 

It should become tl\e policy of all ptoponents of continuing education to encourage 
rofesslonal socle ties » certificating agencies , recruitment and placement activities i 
nployers , personnel managers > counsellors, liccn<ilng boards , etc . , to establish 
tandards and incentives for personal and professional devoloptmnt. This should bo 
X terms of continuing education units to be acquired over a given period of time 
or particular fonns of reward or recognition. It will be within tlie province of 
uch organisations to establish their own roquirements concerning the mix of formats, 
ponsors and subjects, as well as the overall accumulation of units within a given 
Ime frame for purposes of conferring recognition upon the individual for particl- 
atiort in continuing educatloui Those or^^nnlxat lonal standards^ in effect^ serve 
h^f^^pOBt^ ot curriculum development as well as user acceptance of the sponsor, 

and the award of cv d. units for him for the particular 
urplelpl^ To paraphrase an exist ing fitatement , "the utility of a continu- 

^? p t^^dU^atibn^^p^^ eyes of tlie beholder/' There Is nothing given un- 

-^'vf among sponsors of cnntlnuin,'^ education programs about the precise 

teU^ and evaluation of the unit tent] to v;anh out in the application since 

^ T-n^r^^^ 8^<^*Jp will apply its owi\ standards concerning the significance to be at* 

tl^L to the particular unit . This situation is not particularly different from 
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the curriciiluM an'l courj^o level lifnitaLiaa;j th:At arc applied to university credit 
whenever IL comt^^J to spccLCic do4',roo rotitiirctaouta . 

BntnR op<iu eu*locl, tUo Incoalivcs Make oontfnutna education a lifo-lcjng qviost 
rather than a short^trnn gcxiU I'iacU vtoor i'.ioup, \Aieihcr tcchnicnl, professional, 
licensing board, omiiloyor, social or fralernal, etc., v/ill o:Jtabli.sh and rojjiilate 
Its own roquiromontij £or the nialntenauco of proficiency In the particular clientele 
field over v/hicU It has purview or jurisdiction, 

The sugf'eatlon that the recognition a^5p^?ct of continuing education be external 
to sponsoring organ i//5at Ions, reposing in-Ucad v;ith the users or consumers of con- 
tinuing personal and professional education, should help ward off the specter of 
'■diploma mills*' ccinln{» into cxijlcncc to serve only the semblance of continuing 
education rather than a llfetimt^ commitment to it. The proposed system also per- 
mits, indeed encourages, the typical Individual to c^arsliall and uttllxe a host of 
continuing education resources boti; In and out of acadcrala to serve his particular 
needs since the standard by which he makes his selections is according to his own 
needs and desires rather than according to sponsor or institutional concepts of 
consumer needs, 

E» AdcfltMte Desc ription of C ogtl nuln K IjiclucaLiou Rxpcrle nccs ^ 

All continuing education actlvles should be described by their sponsors in terms 
of audience, purpose, format, content, duration, teaching staff, prerequisites, 
other qualifying requirements, level of Inst^ruction, performance measures to be 
emplcycd, etc., so that intelligent judgments Ciin be made by others as to what the 
educational experience amounted to in terms of new learning acquired by the pavci- 
oipants. This essential information should be maintained in abstract form in the 

jrmancnt records of the sponsor of cvciy continuing education experience in which 
c* e, units apply, thereby making it possible to evaluate the courses from distant 
locations and at later times for their particular educational significance. 

These descriptions of continuing education opportunities, by their very specifi- 
cation above, tend to become highly standardlaed in their fomat* It therefore be- 
comes poscible to include time, place and fee details and to have, at once/ a 
clearing house of contliuing education opportunities as a significant by-product of 
this, proposal . This information should prove to be useful to Individuals and thelt 
employers in making appropriate course selections* The potential clearing housei 
whether national, regional, or by interest groups, also has the merit of serving 
the developers of continuing education programs by giving them a guidebook of 
course descriptions and teaching expertise for re6erei\ce use when planning their 
own offerings. 

Mat ntonance of Continu l nf^ Kducatlon Records 

Each sponsor of a recognized continuing education program should be held respon- 
sible for establishing and maintaining a permanent record of all continuing educa- 
tion units that he awards* This requirement i alone, will serve to limit the number 
of sponsors of continuing education to those who are seriously Intentloned to and 
f jfiiapable of staying in the field* Indlvtitual records are to be maintained accessible 
throughout time, in terms of the name, social security number, and the Identification 
of the learning experience (refer to section E above) in which participated, c. e. 
UiSit%|t^ and the performance evaluation ascribed to the participation. This 

■,0y^t6i6:: becomes readily transferable to any Inquirer, as spelled out under sec tion 
=vi)^-iboye, who wi^^hes to icecognistc or otherwise reward the Individual for persistence 
:: ifi^ of continuing education. . ; . /. f S 

k is 4 pud 1 i fca j VP Assessment of I ndlvf dual Pcrform ince 

O ecords of persons taking part in continuing education may be maintained option* 
ERJC by 8pon$ord according to any of three traditional systems that lend themselves 
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easily and natutcUly lo llio <|ual iLatlvo aGsesr.riont oL' Individual porf ornianco In an 
organized h^acninK fiLhiiatlon. 

^^^^l^if'.L^J?Jl9'^'l*■'^!^^J.' ^jal:l:>faci:oi7 iudlvldtuil piMfiH-nnace at this levi3l ol ob- 
servation it; <losi)'a.H:rd vnlh ihcr lo.^f:•?r "X.^' liiis ;n rf ortn moc rri\i:iuro Lg applied 
almost unlvvM'H.iHy oa tlio basUt; of atlondaiuu' iilono and iilirnlL' iosi virtually pannlve 
or nominal p.trticipai; ion in tlu> Ipavnlni'. oxp^Mionco. l\)r example, this may he tlo 
extent of involvomout in a lecture^ a diMi\on/3t ration or a field trip, Tltta opLlou 
may be expected to be applied routinely to a snbstantljl fraction (approximately 20 
per cent to AO per C(jnt) of all contlnuinj; edtication learning exparlencoa. 
2» Sat I p fac tory rn- Uftsat l^X'xc tory > Sattt; Lactory individual performance at Mils 
level of obtiorvaLion is dojiij>uated with the letter '*S.'* This performance mear.ure 
may be applied quite generally in the majority of coiitiuuiny education programit on 
the bases of a) good attendance at Gcssions, b) participation In discussion, c) per- 
formance of routine assignments wilhln the learning expcricncei and d) the filing of 
a signed course appraisal form at the close of the mcetln[$. The purpose of the 
signed appraisal fom Is to establish a verifiable record of attendance and the 
ability of the individual to write a conjJtructivc statement concerning the traUvSfer 
of Icarnlnii experienced throufih participation in the program. Negation of these 
simple requirements v;ould merit the record of "U" for unsatisfactory, or optionally 
according to sponsor preference, "N," for no closing report filed, Either of tlieso 
notations would ackaowlcdne attendance, at least in part, but v;ould imply that con- 
tinuing education units were not applicable for the particular learning experience 
because the work was adjudsjnd by the sponsor to be less than complete. This option, 
too, would apply to a large fraction of all cotttlnulng education programs (30 pet 
cent to 70 per cent) so that nearly all performance evaluation envisaged under this 
proposal v/ould be cncovnpasscd in terms of the first two options. 

^« C 0 nvc n t i on;} I K va lu a t Ion S y s (: ems . There arc some few examples of continuing edu- 
atton pro^jrams (estimated here to be less than 20 per cent of the total), includ- 
ing a large part of independent study, In vhlch it Is either customary or desirable 
to evaluate individual porCormancc on the basis of the conventional systems of 
alphabetical or numerical grades or in tenns of the newly evolving "pass-fail system* 
It there fore becomes possible to enter the rest»lting evaluation on the individual 
record In the same terms that it was derived in the first place. This occasional 
use of conventional academic standards bears no relation to the fact that most con-* 
tlnutng education Is evaluated according to Options I and 2, above* These occasion- 
ally move detailed performance records merely imply thc>t typical residence Instruc- 
tion standards were maintained in terms of attendance, recitation, outside reading 
and problem assignments ^ and evaluation of individual performance by examination. 

It should be noted that v;hile the three grading options are parallel they are 
also roughly indicative of the intensity of individual participation as well as the 
extent to which the course Instructor or instructors arc able to measure individual 
performance. Table 1 attempts to illustrate these several proxirofite relationships. 

The use of any of the three su^^gested systems for perfonrjance evaluation will re- 
sult in a unique letter or mmbor that is indicative of the circumstances under 
which the continuing education miits were earned as well as indicating the relative 
performance of the individual within that option insofar as such distinctions are 
made, There is no intent here to sinai late academic grading systems. The very fact 
thft the larger part of s;ttlsfactory grades are '*X" and *'tV^ should serve to relieve 
this concern. The occasional use of conventional letter or numerical grades merely 
;feryee^^^ tliat comparable standards of perfortrtancti evaluation applied. In- 

^iJ^Sii -th^ formal credit into the system of e, e, units may happen from 

llfttlgilllllp^ appropriate informal recognition for work 

pfliilff^^^^ cocfipletion of a formal educational goal, 



Who Bono fits : 

he system described herein would appear to have a broad range of benefits for 
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TABLE I. Porallol and AUnrnare Syih^nirt (ov (he Dv.ilun t Ion of 



^ ' Mo^^ ^^^^^to o l' T ncil vlit ual t'oni ;inca 
( UlRh Pot fortnauco ) 



Option 1) 



Option 2) 



Option 3) 

Letter 
Grades 



Pads^ 
Fall 

Numerical 
Grades 



(Lo w PnrCorm^incc) 



Aud itor or Obiioiy er Sv?5^em with Llttlri Active Participation 
. . , X « Acceptable Grade Based on Attendance Only « . . 
Typlca I J.nF^ormjil Kducatton For mcit w i th Limited Part tcipatlon 
. • . S " Satisfactory Performance , . . / U « Unsatisfactory 

alternatively/ N « No Report 
Conven tional Syst em of Por tovti VU TCe Evaluation 

A B C D F 

• . . • • I » Incomplete .... * 



Pass . 



/ - . . F « Fall. . . 



100-93 



92-85 



8^-7? 



76-70 



Below 70 



B. Quantitative Measure of Involvement of 

Instruc tor in Appraisal of Indlvldnal Perforrfiinco ^ 



( HJL fih Involvernent ) 
Option 3) 



Option 2) 



(Lov; Involvement) 
Option 1) 



C. Qualitative Measure of Intensity of Individual 

Participation or Involvement In Learnlnp, Bxperlence 



(High Intensity) 
Option 3) 



Option 2) 



( Low Intensity ) 
Option 1) 



jMitiefi couctjnunl. The foUov.'lui5 tnief imiUn« such bonci'ito la offered as 
n-siJi'KMiy of iho value to bi^ dortv(j<l from tli.i l»Ul:iLion of a mo.iuuromcnt system 
u- c 'Ul i r.tiltijj (jduc.itlon on a bro-ul front oC u^.^jjo: 

In''ivi«!u.il H-no_f Its. [mUvldualf: j',aii\ both pcsrsouil s.itt Rf.i<:tton nnd very proba- 
i<lV ''.OTvvcls oT^both uccnomic ai\d iitoiitiiv; nature for thf.'ir conscious vnurtult of con- 
• ItiMini' education. Avonuoa aro opunt-d tor ai'iuiriuij portltiotit i.jw knowledge with 
.n-ipvfifjriiitt rocoauitlon for Individuals uho, for one reason or anuthoc, have broken 
o.ino v.'ith tha lock-step proyrosolon uf fonml odticatlon. Self donbts about the 
^itajio of one's obsolescence are relieved. An alternative is found for technological 
o'.);jolencence caused by latsc-scale advance;; or revolution's In cotniiiorcial and Indus- 
trial practices. Elders rmniln more eompctitive v/Uh their younger counterparta 
v,-liother in tetKis of new theoretical knowlcdco or the advancing i>tatc of the art. 
ihose who pursue continuing education diUfiei^tly and constructively throughout their 
working catchers will have a record as testimony of their dedication to self renewal, 

InstruclQV » cnofitg. The teachers of continuing education have the satisfaction 
of knowing that both the qualitative and quantitative a.spocts of their efforts will 
endure. They know that the knowledge imparted to the people they have served Is 
siTiiilarly preserved. Otherul.'se, instruction in continuing education programs as now 
omiducted Is like so much writing in sand. All documentary evidence of the effort 
is soon lost, doing a great disservice to the teacher and participant alike. Faculty 
tccognltlon stems primarily from scholarship as evidenced by published research. 
Teaching of graduate and undergraduate students rates a poor second to published re- 
search, and the teaching of continuing education is an even more remote third. The 
system described herein will help tlose the latter gap. Prom there on, the greater 
relevance, r.he immediate potential for the transfer of the knowledge directly into 
the economy, the opportunity for publication of timely new knowledge and state-of- 
the-art information, and the potential for establishing consulting contacts based 
on the ready matching of Individual instructor qualifications with current needs in 
business and industry all should contribute to making the teaching of continuing 
education a more attractive endeavor for the academician. In a similar vein, the 
greater Institutional recognl'.ion arid sense of permanence accorded continuing edu- 
cation should make such teaching assignments more attractive to the persons In In- 
dustry, govGrnment and private pr4>ctice who now give so generously of their time and 
talent to the conduct of continuing education programs on on ad hoc basis, often 
without' compensation and always without appropriate recognition. 

Administrator Benefi ts. The greater cave with which continuing education pro- 
{'raias are described (refer to section E, above) should serve to develop a ready 
catalog of course outlines and descriptions as a starting point for the preparation 
of cource offerings. Documented information about the numbers and classes of per- 
sons enrolled In similar course elsewhere should serve as guidelines when contem- 
plating a particular offering. Full realization of these potentials more or less 
requires a clearinghouse for continuing education programs, whether organized na- 
tionally, regionally, along sponsorship lines , or by dtsctpltnes. Yet such a ser- 
vice is a natural consequence of the national program described herein. The very 
standardization of terminology and the dcflntlon of continuing education units for 
each organized learning experience will almost automatically engender the appearance 
of clearinghouse information in one format or another to serve common Intercuts and 
needs. The determination of teaching loads will be made easier by this proposal. 
Fair compensation will be a logical consequence of this knowledge. The relative 
effectiveness of various teaching formats will be better known. 

Institutional Benefits . The cducationAl Institution benefits by having a large 
t^^f si Informal activities brought under the umbrella of "instruction." Cost* 
i b^^ftHaWliyses, teaching loads, use of facilities, etc., all requite that the lA-f| 
stltutJLon be better able to describe all of Its functions In concrete terms If It 
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Ir; to iwvix t ho i)ubllc tiad dr>i\or ^uppovL tlian It seeks. The; cloarin[',Uou!>c scrvicoa 
t\ji.crvk'.! to 'nw:\o.\\v\tCi)y nbtr/c !;IioliUI 1igI|> the ln;:;tltuLion luonl: lio cuntlmiin^i iulucd- 
i.{''n\ fj\;pu!ir, i hi I i t to 1 in V\o. voj>i(i:i ov cortiuutl-y it: sovvu^'i by coi^^paruiy ilr; pro^jram 
i;',.uiv)t the kiu.wn r-^ Jorvolt of conL itrnin); etluca c ioi\ I: Ivi t ieo lakluj; placo li\ other 
riitiLloi' localot? or in-U'kcH:ii* iLul (oul; m.»intrun close contact v^Ll) thoir rilumiU 

thvoufjliout tin* ytnu's , Tho haso o£ insLitiH: i onj I al Ic^U'^^^^t* in brovUlfjnod lo include 
i;iM«Uj.iiO:i of other innLitut Ions and snbjUantinl fr.icLLons of tho citt/onry who 
oltilior noviH* altoudcd or ncvor coin;>lotocl a ptof',ram of hi^ilicr (Mlucation. The '*rcle- 
vaoco*' of ihi\ IntJtUutlon ar*. a practical and tunclioninij economic d{]torru.riant in 
Lho area which itservos, and by which it in served in t:urn, iy a hcalthior image 
Lhnu the "ivory tower complex" by ^.'hicli in:3t ituLlons of ]iif;hcr education come to be 
Uaovn in rratuilng societies. 

Knployor BoneFit8> Employers by and large pny the cost of the Incidental educa- 
tion o( their employees carried out '^for credit^' although the nov; knowledge so ob- 
tained may not have the nconoinic con^^cqucnce of that which ir> obtained through con- 
tinuing education progroms* The proposed system encourages the greater use of con- 
tinuing education programs to advance the proficiency of individuals In their 
assigned v^ork. Since the utility of continuing education isJ to be ur>er oriented, 
jtnployers may c:<pcct to exercise some influence over what i.s offered in their locale 
and even a greater influence on whlcli offerings qualify for fee remission as well as 
for conipany recognition in teims of their relative c. e, units. The rightful con- 
curn of the employer about the continued development of his personnel will be great- 
ly eased by this proposal, The opportunities that now exist will be better indexed 
and described in terms of the "who, v;hat, why^ when, where, and how." The ostabltsh' 
rnent and maintenance of individual records concerning c. c. units will be a great 
incentive to employers to clumnel more of their support for continuing education 
pto{',ratns through such procedures, Subsequent decisions affecting employees in terms 
of advancement , reassignment , retention, etc, will be made with greater assurance 
aud justification after taking into account comparative progress and records of 
individuals in the continuing education programs that have been catimonly available 
to all. 

Organizational Benefits . Most membership organizations, whether labor, technical 
professional or fraternal, hold as one of their credos the advancciuent of the educa-* 
tion of the membership* This proposal provides not only a large share of the in- 
centives but the operating mechanisms on the broadest possible base of participation 
by means of wltich this educational objective may bo achieved. Not only are con- 
tinuing education opportunities made available In a well-defined and packaged way, 
along with the promise of maintenance and transferability of the record, but the 
design of the complete educational program for purposes of Individual updating and 
subsequent recognition is left largely in the hands of the organization. This Is 
not to suggest that easy standards will prevail. To the contrary , each organization 
will be encouraged to establish criteria of scope, level and Intensity of continuing 
education experience sufficiently high to lend increased stature and dignity to the ' 
cause it espouses* Professional organizations engaged in broad public service may 
be expected to deal in larger amounts v broader issues and more advanced levels of 
continuing education than their technical or labor organization counterparts* Pro- 
fessional specialties (as in tnec^icine, science or engineering) no doubt will requite 
greater concentration. of new learning and demonstration of prof iclency In chosen 
ficld^lbiifote additional recognition is conferred fot the pursuit of continuing 
edu(i:dtl6^^. The fact that a membership organization is a part of a continuing edu- 
cation program for purposes of the design of the curriculum and the acceptance of 
thj^ paivtlc for recognition will serve both as a boon to membeti^hlp 

:art^^^^^p^^^^^ of inspiration to the Individual to improve hlrtsolf and to advance 

: KliEnl^^ galdellnee set forth by the organization in which he holds 



iv^^nU rural: Jon aiul l.iciJUiilin; l^OcVifJs. Thert aro a p.riMt m.iny j;tatutocy boards nnd 
vilsa ioiuj ,'uj well nfi some tiuar)l-oi"f Icial ovj'.auivaLionf) tliat v»i:^il5tGr or iiconso 
' ^. i wlilii;} Is upou prcsr\it U i oi\ of v/^r.uivoil d<j':tii:!-/nt:atirjn iiud/ot d*irnonsi:v;itlon of ccr- 
L.ii.n rroj if: irno iefi by c:MMlnat: Iim\, Ihc jvycU'd ot coiUiuutii/i C!<lucahioti uiii^u wi ll 
•viko It pos:5lb1o for Ov^cii clioiitelo ;;roui> propaviii^ if:*^oll' l:or oriflcJal ri'»:o>',ni t Ion 
in tlio form oC a license or u rcgi^itvation corMLlcata to bocutic* <(ua liflod according 
to oti tat) 1 1 shod nornvu CtivtaitUy the existence of a i^ontlnti inp, education record in 
th'j a()|iroi>rlate fields of study gooa a lon^j way to.;jrtl ostablirjhinj] tho preliminary 
qualifications of an individual before ho in rall)lr^ittl^rl to an oral or a written oxam- 
Inatioiti The conferring of Itcensoa by $tatc rci^^i l^^ition or municipal ordnance in 
r>ctni-prof*iJ)s lonal occupations will Rain in i-ublic acceptance and recognition by vir^ 
tiic ot the educational qualifications attaclied thereto. Needless to 5ay, society 
benefits where auch education ii; pertinent to the improvement of individual Gkills 
and broadth ot understanding in the controlled field of practice. 

Goy^- j^n ^^^<^V ^^!^t^9 "nuaibcrs" game is never so important as it is 
amouf; tlie documentary roles coirimon to the fuiiotionjj of govornmont, Factual Infortna* 
f.ion about the currency of the practitioners o£ a particular profession, the general 
t'haractcrist Ics of the manpower reservoir in various speciilliiatlons , the aggregate 
oj: informal e<lucatioaal cntcrprise> and the costc and benefits of all such programs 
are ready examples of the legitimate aims of state and national ^'governments with 
rc ipoct to continuing education. Such vital information Is largely nUssing today 
duo to the lack of standard tenal^iology , quantifying tocnnlquos and reporting pro- 
cedures in the large and growing body of continuing education. The procedures out* 
lined herein aggregate all significant inforri;>al learning experience into equivalent 
c, 0. units. The course abstracts represent a wealth of infomatlon concerning for* 
i^iats, contents, audiences, etc., that has not been available heretofore t Student 
record.} in the specific and on the whole provide rich statistical resources for 
for jud;>(t\ents concerning the microcosm and tlie macrocosm of continuing education. 
Oovernmeiital emergencies can be met earlier and more effectively by calling upon 
the continuing education community to fulfill critical training needs. The general 
state of health of our society may well be predicated by the extent to which re- 
sponsible people at large arc assimilating the new scientific and technological 
facts of life through the conscious and persistent pursuit of continuing education. 
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